2O         EXPLORATION  AND  DEFINITIONS

emphasized at the expense of thought or feeling, then the
magic disappears when the medium of expression is changed.
Swinburne's alliterations, excessive even in English, would
become nonsensical in French. Edgar Poe's The 'Bells would
turn into a jarring jingle. The opulent rhymes and sprightly
rhythms of Theodore de Banville, which, in French, have a
lovely, lightsome, fantastic effect, would, in any other language,
seem mere verbal acrobatics. There again, the loss is small:
no poem is supreme by virtue of music alone. If literal trans-
lation is an impossibility, imitation remains open, provided it
be deemed worth while.

There is, however, a subtler, less obtrusive kind of music
which is the very essence of poetry, and which evaporates in
transposition. The lines

Break, break, break,

On thy cold gray stones, o sea!

have in their absolute simplicity the true Tennysonian ring,
which is not to be despised. George du Maurier, in his delight-
fid Vers Nonsensiques a I'Usage d&s Families Anglaises^ of-
fered this rendering:

Cassez vous, cassez voitS) cassez
O mery sur vos frouls gn$ cdllouxl

which is literally perfect, and perfectly ludicrous. This is will-
ful parody; but it clearly indicates a line which translation can
hardly attempt to cross without self-destruction. The difficulty
is not the same in every language and with every poet} and
there may be translators whose miraculous gifts push back the
limits of possibility; but, if the danger line is flexible, it is none
the less inexorable.

It would be idle to deny that certain authors can never be
fully known in translation. Byron's obvious attitude made him
a European figure; Shelley's unearthly music is appreciated
abroad only by a handful of thorough scholars. All that most